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LICHENS OF THE OTTAWA REGION 

Second Edition 


The Club has published this revised edition of Lichens of 
the Ottawa Region by Dr. Irwin Brodo, Curator of Lichens at the 
National Museum of Natural Sciences. The book is an illustrat¬ 
ed guide to the identification of the lichens of southeastern 
Canada and the adjacent areas of the United States. It makes 
lichen identification and study easier for the serious amateur 
and for novices as well. The ring—bound book features an illus¬ 
trated glossary, 84 line drawings, and practical keys to 400 
species of fruticose, foliose and crustose lichens. 

Copies of Lichens of the Ottawa Region can be obtained for 
$9.95 each. Please add $2.50 for postage and handling of the 
first copy, $3.50 for postage and handling of two copies, and 
add an additional $1.00 for each additional copy. Make cheques 
or money orders payable to The Ottawa Field—Naturalists Club, 
Box 3264, Postal Station C, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1Y 4J5. 
Please allow six weeks for delivery. Avoid paying postage by 
picking up your copy at Club events. 

Profits from the sale of this publication are earmarked for 
the Alfred Bog Fund. 


Trail & Landscape Deadlines 


Date of Issue 

Deadline 

April - June 1989 

January 

July - September 

April 1 

October - December 

July 1 

January - March 1990 

October 


Material intended for these issues must be in the Editor's 
hands before the deadlines for consideration. Special arrange¬ 
ments must be made for long articles. 
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South Gloucester Study Area Update 

1978 -1988 


Albert W. Dugal 
Botany Division 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 
P.0. Box 3443, Station D 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6P4 

The South Gloucester study area is located about nine 
kilometres southeast of Ottawa, on the east side of Highway 31. 
It encompasses about 400 ha, consisting primarily of old fields 
and woodlands underlain by limestone and sandstone. The study 
area's boundaries (Figure 1) were delimited in an Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club brief to the Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton (Dugal, Reddoch and Reddoch 1978) and depicted in a 
Trail & Landscape article (Dugal 1978). At that time, the area 
was called the South Gloucester Conservation Area. 

Much of the study area has been left undisturbed for some 
time, aside from some recreational activities such as snowmobil- 
ing. (A major snowmobile trail passes through the study area.) 
Less than a tenth is being actively quarried for limestone, and 
an equivalent area is used for assorted agricultural purposes 
which pose no serious threat to the flora. 

During the last ten years, a number of important develop¬ 
ments have taken place with respect to the South Gloucester 
study area. Firstly, the most significant event occurred in 
1983 when the Council of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton drastically reduced the number of Natural Environment 
Areas within Ottawa-Carleton (Brereton 1984). One of the ca¬ 
sualties was South Gloucester, which was downgraded to a Gener¬ 
al Rural Area designation and thereby excluded from any kind of 
real protection. 

General Rural Area lands, according to the Official Plan 
of the Regional Municipality (1987), are "characterized by less 
significant natural resource potential than lands designated 
Agricultural Resource, Mineral Resource, Natural Environment, or 
Marginal Resource (Restricted). However such lands are often 
farmed and some are sites for pits and quarries. They may also 
have good potential for forestry ... and ... contain significant 
wetland or wildlife habitats. Therefore ... development of 
these areas should recognize their current use and natural 
potential." Obviously the definition of General Rural Area 
could permit farming, lumbering and quarrying at South Glouces¬ 
ter. It also favours country lot development, as the Official 
Plan clearly states that such development "should be located on 
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attractive sites, having mature tree cover and/or topographic 
variety. Country lots should not be approved on flat or fea¬ 
tureless sites [italics mine] because this will make it diffi¬ 
cult to retain the rural character of that part of the rural 
area". This incredible policy virtually sounds the death knell 
for any well-drained woodland at South Gloucester, as well as 
any within the General Rural Area category, which encompasses 
60,000 ha and much of our interesting woodlands. It also ex¬ 
plains the proliferation of country estates in many beautiful 
woodlots. Ultimately, such a policy will lead to the demise of 
much of the natural flora and fauna in these treed areas and the 
triumph of Kentucky Blue-grass and riding mowers. 

Secondly, the knowledge of the flora and habitats of the 
South Gloucester area has increased dramatically, allowing a 
better evaluation of this old field - woodland complex in com¬ 
parison with other natural areas within Ottawa-Carleton. Over 
the years, naturalists and botanists have explored and collected 
plant specimens from much of the area. Such people as Allan and 
Joyce Reddoch, the late Frank Bell, Martha Camfield, David 
White, George Argus*, Mike Shchepanek* and I* have studied 
various aspects of the vascular plant flora; Robert Ireland* and 
Linda Ley* have looked at the bryophytes (mosses, liverworts and 
leafy liverworts); and Irwin Brodo* and Pak-Yau Wong* have 
collected many of the lichens. The specimens from South Glou¬ 
cester are currently housed at the National Herbarium, Botany 
Division, National Museum of Natural Sciences. 

There are 636 species of vascular plants (clubmosses, 
horsetails, ferns, conifers and flowering plants), 103 species 
of bryophytes and 43 lichens known from the South Gloucester 
study area. Many of these are significant for Ottawa-Carleton, 
as the flora contains approximately 45 species of rare, 95 
species of sparse, and 90 species of uncommon plants according 
to the abundance categories of Gillett and White (1978). About 
a dozen species are known only from the South Gloucester study 
area in Ottawa-Carleton. (For a more detailed breakdown of the 
flora, see Tables 1, 2 and 3.) 

South Gloucester is amazingly rich botanically. In a mere 
400 ha there are 636 species of vascular plants. This repre¬ 
sents 44% of all the vascular plants in the Ottawa District. By 
comparison. Stony Swamp, which is five times the size, has about 
700 species. (The Marlborough Forest, an area more than 30 
times as large as South Gloucester and still incompletely sur¬ 
veyed botanically, has a preliminary total of 574 plant spe¬ 
cies. ) 

When we compare the number of species per hectare for Stony 
Swamp and South Gloucester, both heavily studied areas, we find 


* Botany Division, National Museum of Natural Sciences. 
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TABLE I. PLANT STATISTICS FOR THE SOUTH GLOUCESTER STUDY AREA 


Number of plant species found to date 739 

Number of vascular plants 636 

Number of bryophytes 103 

Number of rare* plant species 45 

Number of native plant species 38 

(1! of the 38 species are bryophytes) 

Number of introduced plants 7 

Number of sparse* plant species 95 

Number of native plants 63 

(1 of the 63 species is a bryophyte) 

Number of introduced plants 32 

Number of uncommon* plant species 9 0 

Number of native plants 81 

(5 of the 81 species are bryophytes) 

Number of introduced plants 9 

Number of common* plant species 509 

Number of native plants 400 

(86 of the 400 species are bryophytes) 

Number of introduced plants 109 

Number of significant^ plant species 230 

Number of vascular plants 213 

Number of bryophytes '7 

% of significant^ plant species 31% 

% of significant vascular plants 33% 

% of significant bryophytes 15% 

Approximately 12 species of plants are known in Ottawa-Carleton 

only from the South Gloucester study area. 


* Designations of abundance are taken from Gillett and White 
(1978) and are based on records for the Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton only. 

rare - three records or fewer 

sparse - four to 12 records 

uncommon — not often found even in suitable habitats , usually 
in small numbers, more than 12 records 

common - easily found. 

* significant = rare + sparse + uncommon. 
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that South Gloucester would rank first with five times as many 
species per hectare. Little doubt exists as to where a natural¬ 
ist could see the most plant species in a single visit. Consi¬ 
dering the richness and habitat diversity. South Gloucester 
should be included in the same Natural Environment Area designa¬ 
tion as Stony Swamp and the Marlborough Forest. 

Exploration to date has shown that this area is even more 
complex than previously thought, a feature which probably ac¬ 
counts for the richness of the flora. 

Beavers continue to change the aspect of certain parts of 
South Gloucester. Over the years, they have expanded the size 
of the beaver meadows on the east side of Hawthorne Road, south 
of the Rideau Road. Recently, they dammed up the outflow from a 
large woodland swamp complex west of the Hawthorne Road. This 
activity has certainly hampered botanical exploration in the 
core of this area (previously one could only walk here in the 
driest part of the summer) and will undoubtedly result in the 
death of some trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants. During the 
summer of 1987, a pair of these rodents erected a barricade 
across a section of unchannelized (unditched) stream, fortui¬ 
tously a metre or so upstream of a colony of Water Speedwell 
(.Veronica catenata) , a rare plant in the Ottawa District. It 
would appear that some beaver population control is needed. 

Thirdly, the area of land mined for limestone has quadrupl¬ 
ed. Fortunately, no species has as yet been eradicated by this 
activity, but that has come very close to happening. I trans¬ 
planted most of the small colony of Beautiful Sunflower (Helian- 
thus laetiflorus ) and one individual of a dwarf, white-flowered 
form of Bristly Rose (Rosa acicularis) to my garden before their 
habitats were bulldozed into oblivion. (Both species are doing 
well. However, it is my hope that someday I will be able to 
reintroduce them into a protected South Gloucester environment.) 

The latest Bertrand Quarry expansion obliterated several 
patches of American Pennyroyal (ffedeoma pulegioides), False 
Pennyroyal (isanthus brachiatus ) and Common Cinquefoil (Poten- 
tilla simplex), as well as a large colony of Blue Flax (Linum 
perenne) and a hectare of Saw-tooth Sunflower (Helianthus gros- 
seserratus ). 

If the Bertrand Quarry is allowed to expand westward and 
southward, it will wipe out the populations of Grooved Yellow 
Flax (Linum sulcatum; Dugal 1981), Slender-leaved Mountain Mint 
(Pgcnanthemum tenuifolium) and Pale Beard-tongue (Penstemon 
pallidus ; Figure 2). This is the only site in Ottawa-Carleton 
and the Ottawa District where these plants grow. They are also 
significant on the provincial scale. The Grooved Yellow Flax is 
the most easterly known record for Ontario (Figure 3), the 
Narrow-leaved Mountain-mint is the most northeasterly known 
record for this province (Figure 4), and the Pale Beard-tongue 
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Slender-leaved 
PycnanLhemua 


Mountain Mint 
tenuifolium 


Pale Beard-tongue 
Penstemon pallidus 


Figure 2. 


Some of the plants known in Ottawa-Carle ton only 
from the South Gloucester study area. 
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Figure 3. The Distribution of Grooved Yellow Flax (Linum 
sulcatum,! in Ontario. 



Figure 4. The Distribution of Slender-leaved Kountain-mint 
(Pycnanthemum tenuifolium) in Ontario. (Figures 3 and 4 used 
with the permission of the Rare and Endangered Plants Project, 
Botany Division, National Museum of Natural Sciences.) 
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Figure 5. The Distribution of Pale Beard-tongue (Penstemon 
pallidus) in Ontario. 


is known from only one other spot in Ontario, near Barrie (Fi¬ 
gure 5). 


Whether Pale Beard-tongue is native to Ontario is currently 
uncertain. To quote Dr. Anton A. Reznicek of the University of 
Michigan, "I am not absolutely certain it is native - although I 
have no reason for this feeling except that the plant does not 
have phytogeographical 'integrity' - it just crops up here and 
there with no distinctive distribution or ecology". These 
plants should be protected until it is proven without doubt that 
they are "introductions". At South Gloucester they are scat¬ 
tered around two hectares immediately south of the Bertrand 
Quarry. 

Further quarry expansion would directly affect one of the 
largest populations of Ginseng ( Panax quinquefolium) in Ontario. 
This plant is rare in Ontario (Argus and White 1984), and the 
colony at South Gloucester is the second largest in the Ottawa 
District. David White, who enumerated the population in 1980 
and 1987, noted almost a doubling in the numbers of individuals. 
This is a healthy and expanding colony of rare plants that needs 
protection. 

The population of the Saw-tooth Sunflower would be greatly 
reduced by increased quarry activities. Whether this species 
is native to Ontario is uncertain. The population at South 









Gloucester does not appear to have been deliberately planted as 
the core is far from any homestead ruins (unlike the patch of 
Jerusalem Artichoke (.Helianthus tuberosus ) which abuts the 
remains of a farmhouse). This is the only colony known for the 
Ottawa District. 

South Gloucester, despite the ravages of man and beavers, 
is a fascinating place for the naturalist. It has a very rich 
spring flora, many species of ferns and lots of the rarer plants 
of Ottawa-Carleton. On a full day's outing one can see beaver 
meadows, cattail marshes, woodland ponds, vernal streams, lime¬ 
stone and sandstone escarpments, thickets of willow, sumac and 
apple, cedar woods, hemlock groves (one with nurse trees), 
poplar stands (young and old), and other assorted woodland types 
such as the delightful Dawson Woods with its mature maple-beech- 
hemlock components. One can relive Tarzan fantasies in the 
great grapevine thicket, and watch a nearby seasonal stream 
emerge from the ground and gurgle along its rocky channel 
through the dense shade of a cedar grove until it disappears in 
a wet meadow. One can admire, preferably from a safe distance, 
shrubby and climbing forms of Poison Ivy in the swampy area of 
the Dawson Woods. One can also observe almost every stage of 
succession from old field to mature woods, as well as regenera¬ 
tion after clear cutting or bulldozing. Such diversity provides 
breeding habitats for more than 70 species of birds. Many other 
animals such as foxes, salamanders and snakes inhabit this 
diverse area. 

The South Gloucester study area is the most important old 
field - woodland complex east of the Rideau River and, for its 
size, one of the richest botanical areas in Ottawa-Carleton. It 
requires and deserves protection. Currently, the National Capi¬ 
tal Commission owns a tenth of the land, including the Dawson 
Woods. The remainder of the South Gloucester study area should 
be acquired to protect it as a natural area. Brittle, dried 
plant specimens in herbarium cases and fading memories will be 
all that remain if something is not done soon to protect this 
fascinating area. 


TABLE 2. LICHEN STATISTICS FOR THE SOUTH GLOUCESTER STUDY AREA 

(based on a partial survey) 


Number of lichen species 43 

Number of rare lichens 8 

Number of sparse lichens 7 

Number of uncommon lichens 3 

Number of common lichens 27 


Note: The abundance categories are largely based on Brodo 

(1981) and modified to complement the Gillett and White (1978) 
terminology. Catillaria nigroclavata is known only from the 
South Gloucester study area in the Ottawa District. 
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TABLE 3. RARE* NATIVE PLANTS AT THE SOUTH GLOUCESTER STUDY AREA 


Vascular Plants 


Ebony Spleenwort 

fern hybrid 

Connecting Sedge 

Hitchcock's Sedge 

Wood's Sedge 

Elliptic Spike-rush 

Reddish Bullrush 

Pedicellate Wool-grass 

Torrey's Rush 

Bracted Orchid 

Dwarf - Paper Birch hybrid 

Striate Agrimony 

Wild Blue Flax 

Grooved Yellow Flax 

Wartweed 

Purple-leaved Willow-herb 
Ginseng 

Large-fruited Snakeroot 
Greenish Flowered Pyrola 
Blue Phlox 
American Pennyroyal 
Slender-leaved Mountain-mint 
Water Speedwell 
Dyer's Bedstraw 
Aster hybrid 
Pale Beard-tongue' 

Saw-tooth Sunflower 


A. Leafy liverworts 
Cephaloziella rubella var. 

B. Mosses 

Dichelyma pallescens 
Fissidens bushii 
Fissidens exiguus 
Fissidens viridulus 
Orthotrichum pumilum 


Asplenium platyneuron 

Dryopteris x dowelii 

Carex annectens 

Carex hitchcockiana 

Carex woodii 

Eleocharis elliptica 

Scirpus lineatus 

Scirpus pedicellatus 

Juncus torreyi 

Coeloglossum viride 

Be tula x sandbergii 

Agrimonia striata 

Linum perenne 

Linum sulcatum 

Euphorbia supina 

Epilobium coloratum 

Panax quinquefolium 

Sanicula trifoliata 

Pyrola chlorantha 

Phlox divaricata 

Hedeoma pulegioides 

Pycnanthemum tenuifolium 

Veronica catenata 

Galium tinctorium 

Aster lateriflorus x puniceus 

Penstemon pallidus 

Helianthus grosseserratus 


es 


sullivantii 


Plagiomnium rostratum 
Plagiothecium latebricola 
Pottia davalliana 
Seligeria campylopoda 
Seligeria donniana 


* rare - three records or fewer in the Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton. 

$ Possibly introduced from Southern Ontario or the United 
States. 
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The Oval Spike-rush (Eleocharis ovata) 

New to the Ottawa District and Pontiac County, Quebec 

Bruce M. Di Labio and Daniel F. Brunton 

The Oval Spike-rush (.Eleocharis ovata (Roth) R. & S.) is a 
small sedge (Cyperaceae). It grows in dense tufts that are 
about 5 - 15 cm tall with numerous leafless stems. Each of 
these erect or recurved stems supports a darkly-coloured, cone- 
shaped fruiting head (Figure 1). Beneath the protective scales 
that cover the head are many tiny (1 mm long) seeds, each of 
which includes a pinched-off triangular extension called a tu¬ 
bercle. This sedge looks much like the widespread and common 
Blunt Spike-rush (e. obtusa ) but is smaller, has narrower heads 
and, most importantly, has tubercles that are only 1/2 to 3/4 as 
wide (versus fully as wide) as the body of the seed. 

Eleocharis ovata is found on wet or peaty sand beaches that 
have recently emerged above the water line. It occurs across 
the Precambrian Shield of eastern Canada from Lake Superior in 
northwestern Ontario to the Maritime provinces (Scoggan 1978). 

It seems to be virtually unknown south of the largely acidic 



Figure 1. Oval Spike-rush on the Sand Beach at Quyon, Pontiac 
County. Photograph by D.F. Brunton, September 20, 1987. 
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Precambrian Shield in Ontario and Quebec (DAO, CAN and APM 
collections). Although not listed for the Ottawa District in 
Gillett and White (1978), it is found regularly in the middle 
Ottawa Valley (for example. Deep River area; Moore 1972) and is 
uncommon across Algonquin Park to the west (Brunton, in press). 

As part of our survey of aquatic and emergent flora along 
the Ottawa River in the Ottawa District (Brunton and Di Labio, 
in press), we examined the sand beach by the ferry landing at 
Quyon, Onslow Township, Pontiac County, and on September 9, 

1987, Di Labio found specimens of E. ovata there. This find 
constitutes the first Ottawa District and Pontiac County records 
for the species. Subsequent investigations by Brunton on Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1987, determined it to be fairly common on recently 
emerged pure sand immediately west of the mouth of the Quyon 
River along the Ottawa River shore. It was growing here with an 
unusually rich spike-rush flora, including the common E. palus- 
tris, E. obtusa, E. acicularis, the uncommon E. erythropoda and 
the rare E. intermedia. This portion of the beach is usually 
submerged until late summer (at least) but was widely exposed 
during the uniquely low water levels of 1987 (Brunton and Di 
Labio, in press). 

Subsequent investigations uncovered an additional record of 
this northern sedge near the Ottawa District in Gatineau County, 
Quebec. Bill Dore collected a specimen from an emergent beach 
northeast of Low near Sam Lake, Denholm Township, about 3 km 
beyond the Ottawa District limit ( W.G . Dore 24360; DAO ). 

Eleocharis ovata must be considered a rare plant in the 
Ottawa District. Since the records for it (Figure 2) come from 
a wide area of the Gatineau Hills, however, it seems likely that 
it will be found in other emergent beaches similar to the sites 
in Gatineau and Pontiac Counties. It is unlikely to be anything 
but very rare (if present at all) on the largely calcareous 
substrates of the Ontario side of the Ottawa District. 

Several voucher specimens for the Quyon record were ob¬ 
tained. Replicates of the original collection ( Di Labio s.n.) 
were deposited in DAO and DFB. The subsequent collection (.Brun¬ 
ton 7676) is represented by vouchers in TRT, CAN and DFB. (Her¬ 
barium acronyms are from Boivin 1980). 

Acknowledgements 

Our thanks to the curators of the herbaria cited for access 
to collections in their charge. 
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Figure 2. Locations for Oval Spike-rush in and near the Ottawa 
District. 
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Shoreweed (Littorella americana) 

New to the Ottawa District and Ottawa-Carleton 


Daniel F. Brunton and Bruce M. Di Labio 

The only aquatic member of the Plantain Family (Plantagina- 
ceae) in Ontario or Quebec is the tiny Shoreweed (.Littorella 
americana Fernald). It is a common species in the Maritimes on 
sandy, gravel or muddy shorelines that have recently emerged 
from shallow, fresh, slow-moving water (Bassett 1973). Further 
inland, as far as its western range limit near the Manitoba 
border in Ontario, it is rare and local. It was listed as 
provincially rare in Ontario (Argus and White 1977) but has been 
found at enough locations in northern and central Ontario to 
warrant removal from that list (K. Pryer, Rare and Endangered 
Plants of Canada Project, personal communcation). It is still 
listed as rare in the province of Quebec (Bouchard et al. 1983). 

As part of our investigations of the emergent flora along 
the Ottawa River (Brunton and Di Labio, in press), we surveyed 
Horseshoe Bay, Constance Bay in Torbolton Township, Ottawa- 
Carleton (Regional Municipality). On August 25, 1987, Di Labio 

found specimens of Shoreweed along with a rich variety of un¬ 
usual aquatic and shoreline plants. We examined the site (Fi¬ 
gure 1) in more detail on September 8, 1987, and found several 

large areas of virtually pure stands of Shoreweed plants. One 
bed was about 8 m x 15 m in extent. This find constitutes the 
first lower Ottawa Valley and Ottawa District records for Lit¬ 
torella americana ). 

The other Ottawa Valley records are from Deep River along 
the Ottawa River (Moore 1972), in eastern Algonquin Park (Brun¬ 
ton, in press), and a 1985 Westmeath Provincial Park record (in 
DAO). Bouchard et al. (1983) refer to it being in the Outa- 
ouais but give no precise location. It may be that shown in 
Bassett (1973) in the upper Gatineau River area, well north of 
the Ottawa District. 

Shoreweed is an odd plant. Those illustrated in Figure 2 
are typical of its stature. It will grow underwater to depths 
of 4 m for years without producing flowers or seed. When lower¬ 
ing water levels expose the plants (as with the extraordinary 
low water along the Ottawa River in 1987), flowering occurs. In 
large stands like that at Constance Bay, the male flowers appear 
commonly at the end of slender, leafless stalks (Figure 3). The 
seed-forming female flowers are positioned at the base of the 
plant, just above the ground surface, and are less common. 
Littorella is wind-pollinated (Clapham, Tutin and Moore 1987); 
perhaps the few opportunities for the female flowers to be dry 
and available for pollination on the frequently reflooding shore 
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Figure 1. The Shoreweed stand at Horseshoe Bay, Constance Bay, 
is apparent as the dense flooded patches in the mid and fore¬ 
ground; Northern Water-milfoil dominates the left of the view. 



Figure 2. A tiny male flower of Shoreweed can be seen directly 
in front of B. Di Labio's finger (arrow); the larger leaves in 
the foreground are rosettes of Grass-leaved Arrowhead. 

Photographs taken by D.F. Brunton on September 8, 1987. 
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Figure 3. Sketch of Shoreweed showing a) whole plant, 
b) enlargement of male flower, and c) female flower and seed. 
Reproduced courtesy of Agriculture Canada from Bassett (1973). 


flats at Constance Bay helps to explain the rarity of seed¬ 
bearing plants. The dense, continuous nature of the stand 
suggests that vegetative reproduction is successful here, how¬ 
ever . 


The Constance Bay stand appears to be the only Ontario 
station off the largely acidic substrates of Precambrian Shield 
lakes and rivers (Bassett 1973, and Endangered Plants of Canada, 
in preparation). Littorella prefers (requires?) non-calcareous 
substrates (Clapham et al. 1987). Porsild (1941) suggests that 
the presence of certain plant species on the Sand Hills at Con¬ 
stance Bay indicates that the sand is "... decidely calcareous 
number of plants that are typical of many northern lakes with 
non-calcareous substrates. These include the locally rare Nor¬ 
thern Water-milfoil ( Mgriophgllum tenellum), Pipewort ( Erio- 
caulon septangulare) and Needle Spike-rush (.Eleocharis acicular- 
is). 


Although we examined a number of similar sites on both 
sides of the Ottawa River between Quyon and Cumberland, no other 
stations of Shoreweed were found. If the Constance Bay stand 
originated from seeds or plants drifting downstream from the 
Westmeath stand or some unknown up-river population (as seems 
reasonable enough to suggest), it could be expected that others 
would have been found during this particularly opportune year. 
Another explanation for its occurrence here may be as a relict 
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PLACE: Unitarian Church Hall 

30 Cleary Street 

#2 and # 18 Buses stop at Cleary Street and Richmond Road 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the order form and send it along 
with remittance before April 15 to: 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
c/o Ellaine Dickson 
2037 Honeywell Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7 
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Wine & Cheese Party 

Friday, April 28, 1989, 7:30 p.nu 


♦ selection of wines ♦ cheese and crackers ♦ tea and coffee 

♦ non-alcoholic punch ♦ fruit 



L 


Help make this another special evening by contributing your 
photographic prints and art. Those members wishing to do so, 
please contact Philip Martin (729-3218) for confirmation or 
clarification before April 16th. 

Prints and artwork must be mounted for easy handling. All 
items for display should be brought to the Unitarian Church 
between 4 and 7 p.m. on April 28 th and taken home at the end of 
the evening. 

This year, the best overall colour or black and white photo¬ 
graphic print will be selected by ballots cast by all Club members 
in attendance. The lucky winner will take home a wonderful 
lithograph print, High and Dry/Canada Lynx, by wildlife artist 
Joseph Pearce. 

Prizes will also be awarded for the best Macoun Club displays. 
Children attending either primary or secondary school who are 
OFNC members but not Macoun Club members are invited to 
compete as well. 


Name_ 

Address 


.phone _ 


Please send me_tickets to the OFNC Annual Soiree at $7.00 ($3.50 

for students under 18) per person. Enclosed please find my cheque or money 
order for $ . . . . 
























population from a formerly widespread distribution during the 
post-Champlain Sea period when these sands were being laid down 
(Yeager and Daley 1974, White 1979). The marine coastal influ¬ 
ence would have been greater then and may have replicated cli¬ 
mate conditions where Littorella is found commonly today. 

A number of voucher specimens for this record were secured. 
The original August 25 collection ( Di Labio s.n.) is deposited 
in DAO, while the later September 8 collections ( Brunton and Di 
Labio 7656) are deposited in CAN, TRT, DFB and MICH (acronyms of 
Boivin 1980). 
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Book Review: Historical Walks 

The Gatineau Park Story 

by Katharine Fletcher. 1988. Chesley House Publications, 
Ottawa. 122 pages. $11.95. 


In 1911 Thomas "Carbide" Willson, inventor, engineer, en¬ 
trepreneur and electrochemist, decided to build a super—phos¬ 
phate fertilizer plant on Meech Creek in what is now Gatineau 
Park. 


The results of his earlier experiments had been very suc¬ 
cessful. His first patent on a "dynamo electric machine" had 
provided the city of Hamilton with its first electricity. His 
discovery of how to produce calcium carbide had won him interna¬ 
tional fame and fortune. He owned the patent and many plants 
for acetylene production. 

Willson was convinced the Meech Creek plant, the first of 
its kind in the world, would be a success. Unfortunately, time 
ran out and he lost all the assets to his American investor. 
Today, the ruins of the Meech Creek plant are a popular spot for 
nude sunbathing. 

"Carbide" Willson is just one of many fascinating charac¬ 
ters Fletcher portrays in her book, which is both a history of 
the park and a comprehensive guide to its trails. 

The book is divided into three parts: a history of Gatin¬ 
eau Park; setting the mood for the walks; and the trails. In 
Part I, Fletcher traces the history of man's impact on the park. 
She has succeeded very ably in showing us that the landscape we 
see today is hardly "natural" and in many cases has been greatly 
altered by logging, agriculture and mining. 

Setting the mood is a brief overview of the natural wonders 
to be found in the park. While tourists will undoubtedly appre¬ 
ciate it, the amateur naturalist will probably find this section 
oversimplified and even a little sentimental. Perhaps as a 
compromise, the author might have discussed how invaluable the 
park is to biologists in their field research. For example, 
scientists from Agriculture Canada have been studying insects 
and spiders in the park for more than 80 years. 

The final part is a detailed guide to 22 walks and histori¬ 
cal sites in the park. The author provides maps, historical 
photographs and a description of each trail which includes the 
point of access, facilities, and features of special interest. 
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Lac Bourgeois (Mud Lake) in Gatineau Park showing the recently- 
logged slopes of about 1910. 

This photograph (not in the book) is from the Topley collection 
in the Public Archives of Canada (PA9798). It was one of the 
illustrations used in Favourite OFNC Excursion Places (Trail S 
Landscape 13(3): 71-96 (1979)). 


Fletcher's guide makes it easier to select and explore the 
park's trails. The history she has unearthed changes our per¬ 
spective of the park. A ramble along its trails in search of 
spring wildflowers takes on new meaning when we read, for exam¬ 
ple, that in 1826-29, it was proposed that "the Gatineau was 
desolate and remote enough for the creation of an ideal penal 
colony". 

The story of Gatineau Park is like the perils of Pauline - 
the park has been threatened by one ambitious plan after an¬ 
other, but has somehow survived them all. So far. 

Maria A. Darragh a 
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The Introduced Crayfish 

Orconectes rusticus 

is in the Ottawa District 


Frederick W. Schueler 
Herpetology Section 
National Museum of Natural Sciences 
P.0. Box 3443, Station D 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6P4 

This is not a properly documented note, but is just a 
warning to alert other naturalists to the presence of Orconectes 
rusticus in the Ottawa District, since I will be out of the area 
for the 1988 field season. On 25 May 1987, Ken Storey of Carle- 
ton University asked me to obtain some crayfish for him for 
biochemical experiments. I went to the mouth of the Jock River, 
between the Highway 16 bridge and the Rideau River, where in the 
past (1975) I had found abundant crayfish of the three local 
species: Orconectes virilis, 0. propinguus, and Cambarus bar¬ 
toni. Instead of these species, I was astonished to find only a 
couple of Orconectes virilis (an old form II male and an egg- 
bearing female), but great numbers of Orconectes rusticus, many 
0. propinquus, and what appeared to be hybrids between these 
latter species. These specimens (field numbers FWS 17231 - 
17232) have been deposited in the collection of the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences, but I have not had time to examine 
them closely to measure the degree of hybridization between 0. 
rusticus and 0. propinquus. 

The 0. rusticus were not as garish in colour as they are at 
Lake of the Woods in northwestern Ontario - they were beigey 
brown with lilac or pinkish under the chelipeds. They were 
markedly lighter in colour than the purer 0. propinquus, which 
were dark, not at all mottled, and had a very distinct abdominal 
band. The water level was low, the crayfish were under flat 
rocks in the stream, and the 0. rusticus swam away in their 

characteristic flipping, fishlike way. I did not see any of the 

Two-lined Salamanders (Eurycea bislineata), that have been found 
there in the past, but I did not search good Eurycea habitat. 

In Long Bay, Regina Bay and Lobstick Bay of the Lake of the 

Woods, Orconectes rusticus spread 308 - 362 m/year during sur¬ 
veys of its spread in three different directions, between 1963 
and 1976-77. Then it had spread 339 - 491 m/year up to 1986, 
for an average of 375 m/year in seven surveys — more than a 
metre a day - completely exterminating the native 0. virilis in 
the area occupied (Karstad and Schueler, in preparation). 
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In Wisconsin, 0. rusticus is replacing 0. virilis in many 
lakes: driving bathers from the water, destroying weed beds 

used by fish for breeding and feeding, and short-circuiting the 
food chain so that it becomes astonishingly abundant - the 
dominant animal in some lakes. It displaces 0. virilis by a 
combination of earlier hatching, quicker growth, larger size and 
larger claws, and reproductive domination of female 0. virilis 
by male 0. rusticus (Lodge, Beckel and Magnuson 1985). 

Since Crocker and Barr (1968) reported 0. rusticus from 
Lake of the Woods and lakes in the southern Shield areas of 
Ontario, it has been found near Toronto and Thunder Bay, in the 
Kawartha Lakes, and in Maine and New York. This is the first 
time I have found it in the Ottawa District, and I have no idea 
how widespread it may be in the Rideau Canal system. The fact 
that there were some surviving 0. virilis at the Jock River 
suggests, on the basis of our Lake of the Woods work, that the 
introduction is recent there, because the two species do not 
seem to coexist for more than a couple of years. 

All of these introductions, and many like them from western 
Ontario to Maine, have doubtless been made by the release or 
escape of fish bait brought from richer crayfish fauna south of 
glaciation. The native ranges of the species introduced have 
been observed to match the licence plates of the cars parked by 
the cottages around the lakes (Crocker and Barr 1968). 

Because of the rate at which 0. rusticus can spread and its 
aggressive habits, our native crayfish species, likely our ri¬ 
ver-dwelling populations of aquatic salamanders, and perhaps 
some fish and mollusks, are in danger of extirpation, at least 
in big rivers and lakes. It would be good to get as many 
samples of the native fauna as possible, both to document it 
before it is gone, and to document the rate of spread of 0. 
rusticus. Crocker and Barr (1968) describe the species of 
Ontario crayfish, and how to collect and preserve them. 
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The weather in the Ottawa area through the summer was 
generally warm and dry. The last 10 days of June were the 
exception, being cool and wet. Sunshine for June was still well 
above normal, and July was a full two degrees above normal with 
less than average precipitation. There were nine days in July 
with temperatures above 30°. Dry weather contributed to the 
production of some of the best shorebird habitat in years at 
both the Embrun and Richmond sewage lagoons. 

Least Bitterns were present in several of their regular 
locations and were found near Farrelton by the Quebec atlassers. 
Up to 25 Double-crested Cormorants are summering along the 
Ottawa River here, but as yet they have not been found to breed. 


Ruddy Ducks have been sighted regularly throughout the 
summer at the Casselman sewage lagoons, and one was sighted at 
Shirleys Bay on July 19th. Two actual breeding records were 
confirmed this summer at Casselman. On July 16th, a female with 
six downy young was spotted, and on July 27th, a female with 
three young was seen. These were only the second and third 
breeding records for the District. Other waterfowl of note were 
a Redhead at Casselman on July 1st, probably there for several 
weeks, three Ring-necked Ducks at Casselman on July 1st and a 
pair in the sandpit near the Nepean Dump on June 4th which may 
have attempted breeding, and the regular but uncommon summering 
Gadwall, Northern Pintail, Northern Shoveler and American Wigeon 
also at Casselman. A male Red-breasted Merganser tarried to 
June 12th at Britannia. 

On June 19th, a Merlin was seen at Breckenridge. Peregrine 
Falcons seen during the summer included at least two birds not 
involved in this year's release program, one bird each from the 
tundrius and the anatum races. 

Four Yellow Rails were heard on June 3rd around midnight at 
the Richmond Fen. The suitable habitat is slowly being taken 
over by cattails. American Coots were at Casselman again this 
summer. 
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Sandhill Cranes finally have been confirmed as breeders in 
the Ottawa District after two years of speculation. Two young, 
as yet unable to fly, were first seen on June 24th with the two 
adult birds. They were in the fields along Regional Road 31 
adjacent to the Mer Bleue where two adults spent much of last 
summer and fall. One of the young disappeared towards the end 
of July. 

A Piping Plover appeared briefly at Embrun on July 1st. A 
Marbled Godwit was found at the Embrun sewage lagoons, the 
shorebird hot spot of the summer, on May 31st and stayed until 
June 8th. Another was present just outside the District at the 
St.-Isidore-de-Prescott lagoons on June 4th. A Ruff was seen 
July 3rd to 5th at Embrun. Wilson's Phalaropes continue to 
expand in the area as a breeding bird, with up to 16 adults at 
Embrun. A downy young was seen at Embrun on June 25th. 

Latest spring shorebird records include the following spe¬ 
cies: on June 4th at Embrun, Black-bellied Plover and Greater 

Yellowlegs; June 4th on Russell, Dunlin and White-rumped Sand¬ 
piper; June 4th at both Casselman and Russell, Red-necked Phal- 
arope; and June 5th at Remic Rapids, a mixed flock of nine Red 
Knots, 17 Sanderlings and 25 Ruddy Turnstones. There were 65 
Semipalmated Sandpipers at Embrun on June 1st. A Dunlin at 
Embrun between June 23rd and July 1st was probably confused, it 

being too late for it to go north and too early for it to go 

south. 

Fall shorebird migration is usually difficult to separate 
from spring migration; however, this year the second and third 
weeks of June seemed to be the lull between the two. On June 
23rd, the fall birds started to receive notice. On July 12th, 

observers made detailed counts of the shorebirds at the Embrun 

lagoons. These follow as examples of the bounty to be expected 
there when conditions are right. There were 600+ shorebirds of 
14 species: 285 Lesser Yellowlegs, 145 Least Sandpipers, 110 
Killdeers, 30 Spotted Sandpipers, 14 Wilson's Phalaropes, 10 
Solitary Sandpipers, 4 Pectoral Sandpipers, three Greater Yel¬ 
lowlegs, three Stilt Sandpipers, two Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
and one each of Semipalmated Plover, Upland Sandpiper, Short¬ 
billed Dowitcher and Common Snipe. 

The records in the following table were made at the Embrun 
sewage lagoons unless otherwise specified. Please note that one 
or more components of any given record may be missing. Also 
note that August records are not included here; higher peaks and 
other species may be noted then. 
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Species 


Number First date a fall migrant 

Seen seen (the peak date and 

numbers seen that date) 


Semipalmated Plover 2 

Killdeer 

Greater Yellowlegs 2 

Lesser Yellowlegs 17 

Solitary Sandpiper I 

Spotted Sandpiper 
Whimbrel 7 

Ruddy Turnstone 1 

Sanderling 2 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 3 

Least Sandpiper 1 

Baird's Sandpiper 2 

Pectoral Sandpiper 1 

Stilt Sandpiper ! 

Short-billed Dowitcher 3 

Red-necked Phalarope I 


July I 

(July 16 - 250) 

July I (July 12 and 16 - 3) 

June 23 (July II - 500) 

July 1 (July 12 and 16 - 10) 
(July 16 - 50) 

July 26 (Ottawa Beach) (July 30 
- 23 (Ottawa River)) 

July 31 (Ottawa Beach) 

July 1 

July 1 (July 16 - 12) 

June 23 (July II - 200) 

July 24 

July II (July 16 - 8) 

July 10 (July 12 - 3) 

July I 

July 24 (Ottawa Beach). 


Bonaparte's Gulls were scarce this summer, with an adult 
seen on July 24th at Ottawa Beach, and a juvenile on July 30th 
along the Ottawa River. A number of less-expected gulls did 
appear. A Thayer's Gull was spotted at Ottawa Beach from July 
3rd until the 7th, and was seen again just west of there along 
the river on the 17th. A first year Lesser Black-backed Gull 
was at Deschenes Rapids on June 25th, and an adult was seen on 
July 17th at the same location. By the 26th there were three 
birds: an adult, a second summer bird and a first summer bird. 
These constitute the first summer records of this species in the 
Ottawa District. 


A Glaucous Gull stayed until at least June 4th at Britan¬ 
nia. On June 1st there were still three Great Black-backed 
Gulls at Britannia, and on June 12th there were eight immatures 
there. Two Caspian Terns were seen several times during the 
summer along the Ottawa River. The annual migration of Arctic 
Terns through Ottawa took place up to June 12th, with a peak of 
11 on the 10th. 


A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was found near the Carp River bridge 
on the Huntley Town Line on June 11th and was seen for several 
weeks. Four almost full-grown Barred Owls were encountered 
south of Manotick on July 14th. Red-headed Woodpeckers, at the 
northern edge of their range here, seem to be in decline in this 
area, with many "regular" areas not being occupied in recent 
years. Several pairs were found in the area, with the Heyworth 
location being used for yet another year and a few "new" sites 
being discovered. On June 5th, a single Black-backed Woodpecker 
was seen at Constance Bay. 
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One of the late migrants is the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
One was observed on June 5th south of Manotick. Willow Fly¬ 
catchers are apparently expanding their range along the Quebec 
side of the Ottawa River between Hull and Plaisance. Sedge 
Wrens did well this summer, being found in new locations along 
Munster Road and Dwyer Hill Road and reclaiming an old Ridge 
Road site near the Mer Bleue Bog, as well as maintaining their 
stronghold in the Richmond Fen proper. Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
nested again near the Carp River bridge on the Huntley Town 
Line, this time successfully, with two young produced. Three 
pairs of Northern Mockingbirds came to light, one at Fourth Line 
and Sandhill Road on July 6th, another at Alert Road in mid- 
July, and one at Templeton all summer. Loggerhead Shrike re¬ 
ports are scarce, with no organized survey this year, but the 
location near Appleton had a pair again this year and an adult 
was seen carrying food on July 16th near Inkerman, the only 
evidence of breeding success for this declining species. 

A Yellow-throated Vireo was spotted on the Low - Poltimore 
Road on June 11th and was seen several times subsequently. A 
Brewster's Warbler, a hybrid between a Golden-winged Warbler 
and a Blue-winged Warbler, was found near Mont Cascades. Ano¬ 
ther Golden-winged Warbler spot was located at East Aldfield 
through the Quebec Breeding Atlas project. Rufous-sided Towhees 
occupied their usual haunts on the Carp Ridge again this year. 

A Yellow-headed Blackbird was present from May 29th to June 2nd 
near the Russell sewage lagoons. Another was reported on July 
5th on the Fourth Line back of Shirleys Bay. Clay-coloured 
Sparrows, unusual north of the Ottawa River, were found by 
Quebec atlassers at East Aldfield. 


Acknowledgements: Thanks for much of the preceding information 
go to the "informants" of the Bird Status Line and several of 
the leading local birders. Special thanks to Tony Beck, Bob 
Bracken, Bruce Di Labio, Ray Holland, Roy John, Bernie Ladou- 
ceur, Gordon Pringle and Daniel St. Hilaire. ° 


Juncos 

Soft, gray feathers 
conceal a crystalline skull 
soft brain tissue 
bears an imprint of 
night-sky constellations 
written in finest pen. 

Robert Nero 
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The Eighth Annual Seedathon 
Bird Count 


Gordon Pringle 

The mainstay of our annual Seedathon has been Team A, 
headed by Bruce Di Labio. Due to other commitments, Bruce 
unfortunately was not able to go out this year. Nevertheless, 
Team B decided to continue with a mini-version of the event and 
do its usual run from Britannia to Stillwater Park (now Dick 
Bell Park). I was accompanied by Tony Beck, and we managed 66 
species, the best total (by two) in the three years that I have 
participated. 

The object is to raise money for Club winter bird feeders 
by taking pledges on the number of species observed on a "big 
day". In my case, we add the twist that I must be the observer 
(however ably assisted) and that my transport from start to 
finish must be by wheelchair only. This year we covered approx¬ 
imately 5 km of shoreline, bikepath and roadway between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. It turned out to be a fun day, and, more important¬ 
ly, we collected $400 from 60 worthy sponsors. Their interest 
and support is certainly appreciated. 

The weather was a great improvement over last year's cool 
bath. Temperatures ranged from 10°C to 18°C with mixed sun and 
cloud, and a light southwest breeze in the midday. 

The highlight of the day was a male Eurasian Wigeon on Mud 
Lake at Britannia in the morning. A bird rare enough to gener¬ 
ate an alert to other birders certainly makes the day pick up. 

This was Tony's first experience at "bird-dogging" for me, 
and he rapidly adjusted to most of my idiosyncracies; at least 
there were no complaints. 

We had reasonable success with waterfowl, but for shore- 
birds we suffered from the total absence of reasonable habitat. 
The river has been consistently high all year despite low rain¬ 
fall. Other than the Wigeon, the birds that pleased us most 
were Black-crowned Night-Herons, a Turkey Vulture, and, at sun¬ 
down, a flock of 20 Common Nighthawks over the filtration plant. 
These and a Greater Yellowlegs heard in the dark after loading 
the wheelchair into the van were species numbers 65 and 66. Is 
there any way to get 100 species in a single day along the 
river ? 

All in all, it was a fun day for a good cause, and I'm very 
much looking forward to winter finches at the Club feeders. 
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SEEDATHON BIRD COUNT RESULTS 


Pied-billed Grebe 

10 

Eastern Wood-Pewee 

1 

Double-crested Cormorant 

60 

Tree Swallow 

5 

Great Blue Heron 

5 

Barn Swallow 

2 

Black-crowned Night-Heron 

4 

Blue Jay 

15 

Canada Goose 

I 

American Crow 

25 

Wood Duck 

25 

Black-capped Chickadee 

25 

Green-winged Teal 

2 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

3 

American Black Duck 

200 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

1 

Mallard 

70 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

6 

Northern Pintail 

15 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

2 

Blue-winged Teal 

25 

American Robin 

12 

Eurasian Wigeon 

1 

Gray Catbird 

8 

American Wigeon 

15 

Cedar Waxwing 

30 

Lesser Scaup 

2 

European Starling 

1,000 

Common Goldeneye 

1 

Solitary Vireo 

1 

Common Merganser 

12 

Warbling Vireo 

3 

Turkey Vulture 

1 

Red-eyed Vireo 

1 

Osprey 

1 

Magnolia Warbler 

2 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

1 

Cape May Warbler 

2 

Cooper's Hawk 

1 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 

250 

Killdeer 

2 

Palm Warbler 

1 

Greater Yellowlegs 

1 

American Redstart 

1 

Spotted Sandpiper 

1 

Northern Cardinal 

1 

Ring-billed Gull 2, 

000 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

4 

Herring Gull 1, 

000 

Chipping Sparrow 

2 

Great Black-backed Gull 

2 

Song Sparrow 

20 

Rock Dove 

40 

White-throated Sparrow 

6 

Mourning Dove 

15 

Red-winged Blackbird 

200 

Common Nighthawk 

20 

Common Grackle 

500 

Chimney Swift 

6 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

1 

Belted Kingfisher 

2 

House Finch 

12 

Hairy Woodpecker 

1 

American Goldfinch 

20 

Northern Flicker 

30 

House Sparrow 

100 

□ 


* * * 


The money earned from the annual Seedathon is spent on 
buying feed and maintaining the Club's bird feeders. Maps 
showing the locations of these feeders can be found in the 
January - March 1988 issue of Trail & Landscape, page 16. The 
Montreal Road Feeder has been moved across Bathgate Drive to the 
west side of Pavillion F in the Carson Centre. The feeder can 
be viewed easily from the car at the south edge of the parking 
lot adjacent to a stand of cedars. For further information, 
telephone Daniel Perrier at 746-6716. 
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1988 Amherst Island Field Trip 

Roy John 

Early on Sunday morning, February 28, 1988, a full busload 
of Ottawa Field Naturalists headed south to Amherst Island. 

This island, in Lake Ontario a few kilometres west of Kingston, 
is renowned for its winter populations of owls. With the 
group's consent, we dispensed with a stop en route and hoped to 
make the 9:30 a.m. ferry. We did make it with two minutes to 
spare! Unfortunately, the boat did not have washrooms, and 2 
1/2 hours in the bus plus 20 minutes on the ferry were beginning 
to take their toll. When we reached the island dock, we were 
saved by a two room; our first introduction to the delights of 
rustic island life. 

The birding began in earnest with a very dark Snowy Owl 
sitting on the ice. This bird's plumage contrasted nicely with 
the much whiter birds we saw later. By now, the day had become, 
as it was to remain, brilliantly sunny and mild. Our next stop 
was to observe some Red-tailed Hawks and Northern Harriers in 
their hunt for breakfast. 



A brisk hike through a woodlot brought the group to this Nor¬ 
thern Saw-whet Owl, perched low and in the open for all to see. 
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Owls are Amherst Island's claim to fame, and there was certainly 
no shortage of Snowy Owls on this trip. Both photographs by 
Tony Beck. 
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Following precise instructions and a very well-beaten path, 
we walked a kilometre to a mixed woodlot. Along the way we saw 
many meadow voles scurrying out of sight. These mammals are the 
main reason for the owls' abundance. Once in Che woodlot we 
looked for a clump of White Cedar. Inside the clump, exactly as 
predicted, sat a Boreal Owl. In the next clump sat a Northern 
Saw-whet Owl. Over the next hour a procession of 50 plus people 
filed past these two birds and "ooed and awed", photographed, 
peered and compared with field guides. The owls sat nonchalant¬ 
ly through the whole thing. 

Farther along the track there was another saw-whet, and a 
few in our group briefly saw a Great Horned Owl. But out of all 
those people, only one person saw the tiny dead Deermouse 
tucked in the crotch of a tree by its owner, the saw-whet. 

Back at the bus, we were able to lunch sitting on the 
"grass" in the sun. The early returners saw a Merlin chasing 
Horned Larks. Horned Larks are a sure sign that spring is on 
its way, and it was nice to hear their song again. 

We finished the day with a quick tour of the island by road 
and added Rough-legged Hawks and Northern Shrike, amongst 
others. And then back to the ferry, for which we were three 
minutes early. 

On the way home, we stopped at Ivy Lea and saw a modest 
number of ducks, including three Canvasbacks. 

The day ended with the sighting of a Coyote standing beside 
the road, waiting for the bus to pass so that it could cross the 
highway, and, a little later, a Great Horned Owl silhouetted 
against the sunset. n 


University of Ottawa Noncredit Course 

INTRODUCTION TO BIRDWATCHING 

This series of seminars and outings offers newcomers to bird¬ 
watching and those of some experience a variety of useful infor¬ 
mation to make their excursions both enjoyable and instructive. 
Lecturer Jeff Harrison will speak about the necessary parapher¬ 
nalia (guides, binoculars, etc.), identification keys, where to 
find birds, bird migration, feeding habitats and ecology. 

Schedule: four Thursdays, April 20 to May II, 7 - 10 p.m., and 

two Saturday mornings, April 28 and May 13. Fee: $75.00. 

For additional information, contact the Continuing Education 
Office, 5 Osgoode Street at Nicholas, telephone 564-4263. 
Register early to avoid disappointment. 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
For further information, call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive 
earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, don't 
hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be open to 
non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress 
according to the weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars 
and/or spotting scopes are essential on all birding trips. 

Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excur¬ 
sions by sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists' Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell 
Avenue, Ottawa K2A 0P7, at least ten days in advance. Include 
your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing, 

EVENTS AT THE MUSEUM: Club members must show their membership 
cards to gain access to the National Museum of Natural Sciences 
for Club functions after regular Museum hours. There is a 
charge for parking in the Museum lot. 


Tuesday ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

10 Jan. Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
8:00 p.m. Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

This will be the 1 10th Annual Business Meeting of The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club. At the conclusion of 
official business, members of the Club's various 
committees will be on hand to answer questions re¬ 
garding Club policies and activities. Light refresh¬ 
ments will be served. 


Saturday 
14 Jan. 
10:00 a.m. 
to 

noon 


TOUR OF THE CARLETON UNIVERSITY GREENHOUSES (ELBA) 
Leaders: Henk Datema and Bill Illman 

Meet: at the greenhouses; parking is available in 

Lot #3 across from the greenhouses in the 
southeast section of the campus opposite the 
Administration Building. 

Enjoy a popular escape from winter highlighted by a 
wide range of colourful and intriguing plants repre¬ 
senting many different habitats around the world. 
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Saturday 
28 Jan. 
8:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
14 Feb. 

8:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
18 Feb. 


Sunday 
19 Feb. 
9:00 a.m. 


WINTER BIRDING TRIP TO THE CORNWALL AREA 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio (729-6267) 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling 

Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Participants will visit the Cornwall Dump and both 
the Canadian and American sides of the Moses - Saun¬ 
ders Power Dam in search of interesting gulls, rap¬ 
tors and over-wintering waterfowl. Please bring 
proof of citizenship for entry into the United 
States. To register and learn further details, tele¬ 
phone the leader. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

NATURAL WONDERS OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
Speaker: Fran Goodspeed 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

This isolated archipelago in the South Atlantic fas¬ 
cinated Charles Darwin and the crew of the Beagle 
when they visited the islands in 1833. Fran's slide 
talk will feature the spectacular natural scenery of 
this largely undisturbed area and the colonies of 
penguins and sea lions that abound on its shores and 
in the surrounding waters. 


WINTER IN THE MADAWASKA HIGHLANDS 

Leaders: Sheila and Harry Thomson (234-0845) 

An all-day ski outing in deep snow (no trails) ex¬ 
ploring the hills and valleys of the Madawaska High¬ 
lands. Be prepared to take your turn at breaking 
trail; wax for climbing, not for speed. Bring a 
hearty lunch to eat at a campfire on the snow and 
dress warmly, with an extra sweater for the lunch 
stop, and spare dry socks and mitts. Register and 
learn further details by telephoning the leaders by 
the Thursday preceding the outing. 


WINTER WEEDS 

Leaders: Philip Martin and Ellaine Dickson 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south 

side, Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 
Participants will visit a local area and learn how to 
identify a variety of plants that are less obvious in 
their winter guise. Weeds in Winter by Lauren Brown 
will serve as a useful reference. 
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Tuesday 
21 Feb. 
7:00 - 
10:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
26 Feb. 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

9:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
12 March 
7:30 a.m. 


PLANT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
Instructors: Erich Haber and Philip Martin 
Meet: Room 3, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

This workshop will emphasize the use of botanical 
keys in the identification of plants and ferns. Bas¬ 
ic terminology and plant structures will be discuss¬ 
ed, and there will be preserved specimens from the 
Ottawa area on display for practical experience. 
Registration will be limited to the first 20 people 
who telephone the Club number (722-3050). Bring a 
hand lens, magnifying glass and any handbooks you 
wish. 


BUS EXCURSION: WINTER RAPTORS OF THE KINGSTON AREA 
Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south 

side, Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Cost: $15.00 (See Registered Bus Trips for details.) 

The excursion will include a visit to either Wolfe or 
Amherst Island to observe owls, hawks and other in¬ 
teresting birds in the fields and woodlots. The 
later return time this year should permit a greater 
opportunity to witness owl activity at dusk. A stop 
for a light dinner will be made on the route home, 
but be sure to bring your own lunch. A rare Boreal 
Owl was one of the highlights of last year's outing. 
(See page 32 for an account of last year's trip to 
Amherst Island.) 


LATE WINTER BIRDS AND EARLY SPRING MIGRANTS 
Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre, southeast corner 
of the parking lot, Carling Avenue and 
Merivale Road. 

A half-day outing that may include hawks, owls, wa¬ 
terfowl, various species of finches and some early 
returning migrants. 
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Tuesday 
14 March 
8:00 p.m. 


Date and 
time to 
be decided 


Sunday 
2 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

POLAR BEAR PASS 

Speaker: Stewart MacDonald 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

Stewart MacDonald's lifetime passion for Canada's 
Arctic and its indigenous wildlife is well known. He 
was responsible for the establishment of the High 
Arctic Research Station in Polar Bear Pass in 1968, 
and in the ensuing years he waged a determined cam¬ 
paign to ensure the preservation of this biological 
oasis against potential exploitation. His dedicated 
efforts were instrumental in the government's deci¬ 
sion in 1986 to create an ecological reserve called 
the Polar Bear Pass National Wildlife Area. Stew is 
an Honorary Member of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' 
Club and former Curator of Vertebrate Ethology at the 
National Museum of Natural Sciences. In addition to 
being an eminent scientist, he is also an excellent 
photographer. 


AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 
Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 

The success of this outing is highly dependent on the 
weather. Those registering with the Club number 
(722-3050) before March 20th will be notified when 
final details have been determined. A strong flash¬ 
light, rubber boots and a dip net are highly recom¬ 
mended. 


BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU'ILE 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Colin Gaskell 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south 

side, Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Cost: $20.00 (See Registered Bus Trips for details.) 

This is the Club's annual trip to observe the large 
flocks of waterfowl that pause to rest and feed in 
the waters surrounding the provincial park during the 
course of their northward migration. 
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Tuesday 
I I April 
8:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
15 April 
2:00 a.m. 
to 

8:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
23 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 


Friday 
28 April 
7:30 p.m. 


Sunday 
30 April 
9:00 a.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
WILDFLOWERS UP AND DOWN THE VALLEY 
Speakers: Sheila and Harry Thomson 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 
Experience a preview of some of the hundreds of 
different wildflowers that will bloom in the Ottawa 
Valley this spring and summer. Harry's slides of 
wildflowers will be supplemented with comments by 
Sheila on distinctive or interesting features, tips 
on where and when to look for them, and something of 
their folklore and uses. 


EARLY MORNING OWLING 

Leader: Ray Holland (225-9655) 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south 

side, Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 
Participants will have an opportunity to identify the 
diagnostic calls of several species of owls as well 
as the nocturnal sounds of American Woodcock, Common 
Snipe and Ruffed Grouse. Telephone Ray if you wish 
to take part so he can notify you of any changes. 


BUS EXCURSION: HAWK MIGRATION AT DERBY HILL, N.Y. 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south 
side, Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Cost: $20.00 (See Registered Bus Trips for details.) 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle 
of thousands of hawks migrating through Derby Hill is 
well worth the bus ride. Canadians should bring 
proof of citizenship, and non-Canadians should carry 
passports. Optical equipment in "new" condition 
should be registerd with Canada Customs in advance of 
the trip. The trip will be cancelled on the day 
before if the weather forecast for the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario is particularly unfavourable. You will 
be notified of any change of plan. 


OFNC SOIREE - WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street. 

See the centrefold for further details. 


GENERAL BOTANY OUTING 
Leader: Philip Martin 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south 
side, Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 
This half-day outing will explore a local area to 
discover spring wildflowers, in bloom, we hope. 
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POINT PELEE EXCURSION 


DATES: May 11-14 (inclusive), 1989 
LEADERS: yet to be determined 

Your Club, through Travelways, is offering an excursion to 
Point Pelee to observe birds and whatever else might be of 
interest. We may also visit Rondeau Provincial Park on the way 
back to Ottawa. 


Point Pelee National Park is a fascinating blend of marsh, 
beach, fields and mature Carolinian forest located at the sou¬ 
thernmost tip of mainland Canada. Its strategic position along 
the migratory corridors has led to its international reputation 
as perhaps the best spot in North America to view the northward 
migration of birds. Hordes of naturalists arrive each spring to 
observe many of the more than 300 species of birds (including 41 
species of warblers) that have been recorded in the Park. It is 
not uncommon to tally over 100 species in a single day during 
the peak of spring migration. Join your fellow Club members in 
this naturalists' paradise in 1989! 


ACCOMODATION will be at the Journey's End Motel in Leamington, a 
mere 10 km from the Park entrance. Costs are as follows: 


single occupancy 
double occupancy 
twin occupancy 
triple occupancy 
quadruple occupancy 
NOTE THAT THESE COSTS 


(I 

(1 

(2 

(2 

(2 


double 

double 

double 

double 

double 


bed) 
bed) 
beds ) 
beds ) 
beds) 


INCLUDE BUS FARE 


$250. 
$190. 
$190. 
$165. 
$150. 
BUT NOT 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


person 

person 

person 

person 

person 


MEALS. 


MEALS will be provided at nearby restaurants with breakfast 
tentatively scheduled for 5:00 - 5:30 a.m. and dinner for 6:30 
p.m. Box lunches will be provided on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Meals will be paid for individually; they are not 
included in the above quoted costs. You should bring a bagged 
lunch with you on Thursday. 


TENTATIVE ITINERARY 


Thursday, May II: leave Ottawa 6 a.m., stopover at Stoney Point 
in the afternoon and arrive in Leamington a- 
round 6 p.m. 

Friday and Saturday: breakfast between 5:00 and 5:30 a.m., 

May 12 and May 13 depart for Point Pelee at 5:45 a.m., 

depart from Point Pelee before 6 p.m., 
dinner at 6:30 p.m.; evening free. 

Sunday, May 14: breakfast between 6:00 and 6:30 a.m.; depart 
for Rondeau for a three or four hour stopover 
in the Park; arrive in Ottawa around 8 p.m. 
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). Reservations should be made as soon as possible by calling 
the Club number (722-3050). Payment in full must be re¬ 
ceived by March !. For full refund, notice of cancellation 
must be made before March 15. Refunds will be made only in 
the case of very special circumstances. Send your payment 
for this trip (by cheque or money order payable to The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 
Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa K2A 0P7. Do not delay in making 
your reservation. If the bus is not filled by Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club members by March 1st, the trip will then 
be opened to the general public. If we do not get a good 
early response, the trip will be cancelled. 

2. Expect to see more people than birds at the Park at this 
time of year. Pedestrian traffic is expected to be heavy. 

3. Binoculars and warm clothing are essential. Rain gear 
should be taken, but we hope will not be needed. 

4. The bus is at our disposal; it will stop or go according to 
our requests. 

5. If you get the answering service when you call the Club 
number, please leave your name and phone number, and we will 
contact you. 


* * * * * 


Attention, All Members! 

1989 membership fees are now due. Please renew promptly; 
late renewals entail extra work and add to your Club's expenses. 

Members who have not renewed their membership by February 
1st will not receive any more copies of Trail & Landscape . 
Missed copies will be available to those who renew late at a 
cost of $1.00. 


* * * * * 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April-June issue must be 

in the Editor's hands before January 3 at the latest. 
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